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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

The death of a poet awakens a profounder sense of sorrow than 
the death of any other intellectual artist. As regards other artists, 
we feel that their places can be and will be filled, while the place 
once filled by the poet must remain a void forever. If he dies young, 
as so many poets do, the sense of pathos and pity is added to our 
. sorrow; for we lament not only what was, but what might have 
been — the infinite possibilities of the beautiful shattered life. We 
are just to him then, whatever we may have been before. Indeed, 
we are often more than just, more than generous ; we are apt to 
overrate him and his powers. The history of literature shows this 
conclusively. There is Kirke White, for example, whose early 
death excited so much sympathy sixty or seventy years ago — no 
one doubts now that he was vastly overrated. His verse is still 
printed, however, in the standard collections, thanks to the kindly 
memoir of Southey, and the glowing tribute of Byron : 

" Twas thine own genius gave the fatal blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low : 
So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-blood of his bleeding breast." 

The case of the Davidson sisters was another instance in point. 
They were bright little children, and they wrote pretty childish 
verse, but the fuss that was made over them after their death was 
preposterous. The same may be said of other juvenile singers, 
whom our critics have agreed to honor — and forget. It cannot be 
said, however, of the late Henry Timrod, anew and enlarged edition 
of whose " Poems " has lately been edited by Mr. Paul H. Hayne, 
(E. J. Hale & Son,) who has written a touching memoir of his 
brother poet. 

Tfie life of Timrod was a hard one, but happily for him it was 
not a long one. It commenced pleasantly enough in 1829, in 
Charleston, S. C, where he was born; it ended sadly enough in 
1867, in Columbia, Ga., where he died. He inherited the gift of 
poetry from his father, who wrote clever verses, of which the best 
specimen that has reached us is a poem addressed to his little blue- 
eyed Harry. Left an orphan before he was ten years old, young 
Timrod obtained what education he could in Charleston, and at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen matriculated at the University of 
Georgia. His college career was soon brought to a close, partly 
' by ill health, but more, Mr. Hayne thinks, by the " res augusta 
domi." In other words, he was poor, and it was necessary that he 
should earn his bread. He entered a law office in Charleston, but 
not making much headway with law, he determined to renew his 
classical studies, so as to make himself competent as a college 
professor, or a tutor in families. " This he conscientiously did," 
says Mr. Hayne, " and in due time, no professorship opening to 
him, he accepted the post of teacher of children in the household 
of a Carolina planter, with whom he remained for several consecu- 
tive seasons. Henceforth, for a decade at least, the labors of a 
tutor were the sole means upon which he relied for subsistence. 
He went from household to household, faithfully instructing the 
youths placed under him ; longing often, no doubt, and passion- 
ately longing, for a different field of toil or action ; yet not un- 
grateful for the leisure hours allowed him, in which he could 
cultivate his own mind, and exercise his imagination in writing." 

His recreation consisted in rushing to Charleston, when the 
holiday season came round, and enjoying the society of his literary 
friends, of whom Mr. Hayne was one, and the late Gilmore Simms 
another; and many were the "little suppers" of which the two 
young poets partook at the pleasant town residence of the hospit- 
able old novelist. At one of these suppers they conceived the 
bright idea of starting a monthly periodical in Charleston, and 
Russell's Magazine was the result. It was not a success, though 
they struggled on with it for years, and would not confess them- 
selves beaten until they had completed the fourth volume. Timrod 
wrote for it largely, both in verse and prose, and it was mainly 
from his contributions to it that the materials for his first volume of 
poems were selected. It was published at Boston, in i860, and 
made a reasonable amount of reputation for him. "These poems," 
said the critic of the Tribune, " are worthy of a wide audience. 
They form a welcome offering to the common literature of our 
country. The author, whose name promises to be better known 
from this specimen of his powers, betrays a genuine poetic instinct 
in the selection of his themes, and has treated them with a lively, 
delicate fancy, and a graceful beauty of expression: " 

The war when it came found Timrod on the side of the Southern 
people, ready to be their Tyrtaeus. If not the first Southern poet 
who incited his countrymen to deeds of martial valor, he was cer- 
tainly the first Southern poet whose verse was worthy of the cause 
it celebrated. It was vigorous, manly poetry, which ought to be 
remembered when the " Lost Cause " it espoused is forgotten. 
This is especially true of his " Ethnogenesis " — a spirited and 
imaginative ode, written during the meeting of the first Confederate 
Congress, at Montgomery, in February, 1861 ; and of the ringing 
battle-cry, entitled " Carolina," which, we imagine, preceded 
•" My Maryland," the common origin of both being apparently 
" Oriana." These poems, and others of kindred force, drew the 
attention of the Southern public toward Timrod, and before the 
close of the next year a project was formed in Charleston, with a 
view of having an -illustrated edition of his works published in 
London. " Vizetelli, an Englishman of Italian blood, and an art- 
ist of some eminence, then the Southern War Correspondent of 
The London News, offered to supply original illustrations of his 
own ; and so warm was the support the proposition met with from 
some of the chief men and most opulent merchants of the State, 
that but little doubt was entertained of its immediate and practical 
realization." It was a notable scheme, but it came to nothing. 

His next step was a desperate one. It was from the security of 
Charleston to the dreadful battle-fields of the West, whither he 
went, after the battle of Shiloh, as the War Correspondent of the 
Charleston Mercury. 

" The story of his camp life would furnish a theme for mirth, if 
our laughter were not choked by tears ! One can scarcely con- 
ceive a situation more hopelessly wretched than that of this child, as 



it were, suddenly flung down into the heart of that stormy retreat, 
and tossed like a straw on the crest of those crimson waves, from 
which he escaped as by a miracle." Mr. Hayne describes him as 
staggering homeward, half-blinded, bewildered, with a dull red 
mist before his eyes, and a shuddering horror at his heart. From 
Charleston he proceeded to Columbia, where he became part pro- 
prietor and associate editor of the South Carolinian, a daily paper, 
which promised to yield him a moderate, and, what was better just 
then, a permanent support. At any rate he thought so, and, 
like the poet that he was, he very soon married, his wife being a 
young English lady named Goodwin, who had come to America 
four years before. A son was born to him on Christmas Day, 
1864. Before two months had passed, and just the poetical " twelve 
months and a day " after his wedding, General Sherman reached 
Columbia on his march to the sea. " What followed," says Mr. 
Hayne, "is known to all — the conflagration, the sack, the univer- 
sal terror and despair ! As one whose vigorous, patriotic editorials 
had made him obnoxious to Federal vengeance, Timrod was 
forced, while this foreign army occupied the town, to remain con- 
cealed. When they left, he rejoined his anxious ' womankind,' to 
behold, in common with thousands of others, such a scene of deso- 
lation as mortal eyes have seldom dwelt upon." What he and his 
young English wife endured during the next year (their child was 
dead) may be inferred from this passage extracted from a letter 
written by Timrod to his friend Hayne : "You ask meto tell you 
my story for the last year. I can embody it all in a few words: 
beggary, starvation, death, bitter grief, utter want 0/ hope/ But let me 
be a little more particular, that you may learn where I stand. You 
know, I suppose, that the Sherman raid destroyed my business. 
Since that time I have been residing with my sister, Mrs. Goodwin. 
Both my sister and myself are completely impoverished. We have 
lived for a long period,. and are still living, on the proceeds of the 
gradual sale of furniture and plate. We have — let me see ! — yes, 
we have eaten two silver pitchers, one or two dozen silver forks, 
several sofas, innumerable chairs, aud one huge — bedstead." 

The strait to which Timrod was reduced was frankly stated by 
him in a letter to the present writer, dated Columbia, July 10th, 
1865: He begins by mentioning a letter written to him before the 
war, and continues: "I have been encouraged by the evidence 
which that communication afforded me of your sympathetic nature, 
to appeal to you for certain information which I am desirous of ob- 
taining with regard to the probabilities of my being able to do 
anything at the North. Before mentioning what I want to know, 
however, I must take care not to appear before you in a false posi- 
tion. I must premise, therefore, that in the late civil conflict I was 
a Secessionist in opinion, though the state of my health precluded 
my bearing arms. But the logic of events has made me once more 
a citizen of the United States; I begin to see (darkly) behind that 
Divine political economy which has ended in the extinction of 
slavery and the preservation of the Union ; and I am prepared to 
discharge in good faith the obligations which I assumed upon 
taking the oath. More I need not say." * * * " I will not 
trouble you with a detailed account of my situation ; suffice it to 
say, that I have been reduced by the destruction of this town to 
the most abject poverty. There is no possibility of my procuring 
employment here of any sort. Literature is an unattainable and 
undesirable luxury. I have tried to open a school, but can get no 
pupils, as nobody is rich enough to pay the tuition fees. All are 
alike ruined. Life in South Carolina — the case of a few shop- 
keepers and farmers excepted — must be for some time to come the 
merest struggle for existence. The people of the North have no 
conception of the state to which the country has been brought. 
Those who have lately visited us from your section have been 
struck aghast. You will not wonder, therefore, that 1 should de- 
sire to get away. I have a family to support, and they must 
starve. With what reception would a Southerner meet in New 
York? Could I hope to get employment there in any capacity 
whatever ? Hack writer of a newspaper, editor of the poet's corner 
of some third-rate journal, grocer's clerk — nothing would come 
amiss to me that would put bread into the mouths and a roof over 
the heads of those whom I love best in the world. Will you be 
kind enough to answer these questions for me, and help me, if you 
can, to put me on the road to earning an honest penny in an 
honest way ? " 

Enclosed in this touching letter were several unpublished poems, 
which were sent by his correspondent to two or three prominent 
Northern magazines, in the hope that they would be accepted and 
purchased on their merits, as well as on account of the condition in 
which the poet was placed. They were speedily returned, though 
a decent amount of cheap verbal sympathy was manifested for 
Timrod. " I will do what I can to serve Timrod," wrote one pros- 
perous and loyal gentleman, " although at present I see no definite 
method of employing his pen. However I will not forget him. 
His ease is a very sad one (poor fellow !), but he has many com- 
panions in misery whose appeals are daily arriving from the 
Southern country." Nothing, of course, could be done for him. 

Toward the close of 1866 Timrod obtained a little official em- 
ployment in Columbia. " Your letter found me a scribe," he wrote 
to Mr. Hayne, " in the Governor's office, where I work every day 
from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. I snatch a moment from my labor to answer 
your note. Yes ; 1 have had a sad and hard struggle of it for the 
past six months, but just as I was about to despair of help from 
God or man, I received from Governor Orr a temporary appoint- 
ment as an assistant secretary, or rather clerk. The appointment 
is but for a month or so, in order to get through a certain amount 
of work which crowds upon the department at this time. It en- 
sures me, however, a month's supply of bread and bacon ; that de- 
voured, I'll trust in God that something else will turn up. This last 

is no conventional remark. I am really learning, P , to trust in 

God!" 

His term of service ended at the close of the session. The wages 
of the office he held hardly sufficed to feed his family, and he had 
to depend upon the sale of furniture and plate for rent. In April, 
1867, he made a visit to Mr. Hayne, who was living about sixteen 
miles from Augusta, Ga., and both his health and spirits were 
greatly benefited by the dry, warm, and delicious climate of the 
neighborhood. A second visit made in August was not so bene- 
ficial, for shortly after his return to Columbia he had a severe 
hemorrhage of the lungs. " It came upon me," he wrote, " with- 
out a moment's warning, my mouth being filled with blood while I 



was listening to William Talley talking. I did not come home an 
instant too soon. I found them without money or provisions." 
Three days later he wrote again: "Yesterday I had a still more 
copious hemorrhage ! It occurred in the street— the blood came 
in jets from my mouth ; you might have tracked me home in crim- 
son ! " 

His end, which was rapidly approaching, was thus described by 
his sister in a letter to Mr. Hayne : " The idea that he was to choke 
to death by a sudden rush of blood from the lungs, haunted him 
like a spectre ; no persuasion could induce him to believe that there 
was really no danger. His fears, alas ! proved but too sure pre- 
monitions of the truth. On Wednesday morning (2d of October),- 
at two o'clock, I was roused to witness once more the life stream 
flowing from his lips, while every instant respiration became more 
difficult. The hemorrhage, however, was soon checked, but its 
effect on his nervous system was fatal ! He never rallied again ! 
Doctors Gibbes and Talley spent hours by his bedside, endeavor- 
ing by every human means to arrest the progress of the disease ; 
but pneumonic symptoms made their appearance, and hope was 
gone ! On Friday morning Dr. Gibbes said, ' Mr. Timrod, I 
think it my duty to tell you that I can see no chance of your re- 
covery ! ' Never shall 1 forget the fearfully startled expression of 
my brother's face at this announcement. After the doctor went, he 
said to me, • ' And is this to be the end of all — so soon ! so soon ! 
and 1 have achieved so little ! I thought to have done so much 1 
I had, just before my first attack, fallen into a strain of such pure 
and delicate fancies. I do think this winter I would have done 
more than I have ever done; yes, I should have written more 
purely, and with a 1 greater delicacy. And then I have loved you 
all so much! Oh ! how can I leave you ? ' " » * * * "On 
Saturday morning he seemed cheerful, and even sanguine; but in 
the afternoon the great pain in his side, and difficulty of breathing, 
returned. He requested the subcutaneous injection of a portion 
of morphine. This had given him relief several times before. It 
was done, and he fell into a gentle sleep. I sat up with him again, 
intending to call his wife to take my place at two o'clock ; but at 
two he awoke, and O God ! that awakening I It was the com- 
mencement of the last struggle. The strongest convulsions shook his 
already worn-out frame. To listen to those groans— those shrieks, 
was unutterable horror! — was agony untold! For hours the 
struggle lasted, and then came for a space partial quiet and con- 
sciousness. He knew that he was dying. ' Oh ! ' I murmured to 
him, 'you will soon be at rest now.' ' ' Yes,' he replied, in a tone 
so mournful, it' seemed the wail of a life-time of desolation ; ' yes, 
my sister, but love is sweeter than rest!' " * * « * "An un- 
quenchable thirst consumed him. Nothing could allay that dread- 
ful torture. He whispered, as I placed the water to his lips, ' Don't 
you remember that passage I once quoted to you from King 
John f I had always such a horjror of quenchless thirst, and now I 
suffer it!' He alluded to the passage — 

' And none of you will let the Winter come, 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ! ' 

Just a day or two before he left on a visit to you at ' Copse Hill,' 
in one of our evening rambles, he had repeated the passage to me 
with a remark on the extraordinary force of the words. Katie took 
my place at five o'clock (in the morning), and never again left his 
side. The last spoonful of water she gave him, he could not swal- 
low. 'Never mind,' he said, 'I shall soon drink of the river of 
Eternal Life.' Shortly after he slept peacefully in Christ. He died 
at the very hour which, years ago, he had predicted would be his 
death-hour." 

The prediction to which Timrod's sister referred was contained 
in one of his early poems. Here it is : 

A COMMON THOUGHT. 

Somewhere on this earthly planet 

In the dust of flowers to be. 
In the dew-drop, in the sunshine, 

Sleeps a solemn day for me. 

At this wakeful hour of midnight 

I behold it dawn in mist, 
And I hear a sound of sobbing 

Through the darkness — hist ! oh, hist ! 

In a dim and musky chamber, 

I am breathing life away ; 
Some one draws a curtain softly, 

And I watch the broadening day. 

As it purples in the zenith, 

As it brightens on the lawn, 
There's a hush of death about.me, . 

And a whisper, " He is gone ! " 

SONNET. 

Some truths there be are better left unsaid ; 
Much is there that we may not speak unblamed. 
On words, as wings, how many joys have fled ! 
The jealous fairies love not to be named. 
There is an old-world tale of one whose bed 
A genius graced, to all, save him, unknown ; 
One day the secret passed his lips, and sped 
As secrets speed — thenceforth he slept alone. 
Too much, oh ! far too much is told in books ; 
Too broad a daylight wraps us all and each. 
Ah ! it is well that, deeper than our looks, 
Some secrets lie beyond conjecture's reach. 
Ah ! it is well that in the soul are nooks 
That will not open to the keys of speech. 

SONNET. 

I know not why, but all this weary day, 
Suggested by no definite grief or pain, 
Sad fancies have been flitting through my brain ; 
Now'it has been a vessel losing way, 
Rounding a stormy headland ; now a gray 
Dull waste of clouds above a wintry main ; 
And then, a banner, drooping in the rain, 
And meadows beaten into bloody clay. 
Strolling at random with this shadowy woe 
At heart, I chanced to wander hither ! Lo ! 
A league of desolate marsh-land, with its lush, 
Hot grasses in a noisome, tide-left bed. 
And faint, warm airs, that rustle in the hush, 
Like whispers round the body of the dead ! 
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